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mouth still, hands in pockets, calculating shrewdly — as an Irish- 
man will for all his easy-goingness— how far the price of those four 
prime pigs of his will go towards the "rint." And it is the same 
Paddy who sits at careless ease — as no English peasant ever does 
— on a slope of the Green Isle. 

Mr. Richards has one picture at Burlington House, and, like his 
contribution to the Grosvenor, it is a Cornish scene. It represents 
' Treryn Dinas and the Logan Rock,' and there is an indescribable 
charm to us in seeing the marvellous rocking-stone and the old 
cliff castle rendered so truly as it is. The peculiar varied, vivid 
greens of the Cornish sea with its foam-flakes, so difficult to render, 
are painted with consummate strength and dexterity, as well as 
the rich, varying shades of the cliffs. 

Mrs. Lea Merrit's ' Ophelia' is a most noticeable painting. Not 
only is the face beautiful, and the flowers truthfully painted, but 
the hands are full of intense dramatic power. Near this single 



evidence of Mrs. Merrit's skill hangs a rather small but very forci- 
ble painting of a little episode, evidently in a street of New York, 
though there is nothing to localise it save the torn bills upon 
the wall of Barnum's circus being in New York upon a certain 
date. It is a fine bit of realism, and the artist (J. G. Brown) has 
grappled with a difficult subject, though quite an unambitious 
one. A show is supposed to be passing in the centre of the road 
(it is called ' A Passing Show '), and on the edge of the pavement 
facing us, and most evidently facing the show, five street boys 
stand laughing and gazing in intense enjoyment. The full and 
laughing faces of five boys in a row might well have proved a 
weariness to look upon, but here we look and laugh and look 
again. The ragged forms (the two odd boots of one lad are a fine 
hit) and happy faces are a bit of real life, and the variety and viva- 
city of the expressions are an example of realistic Art. It is racy 
and refreshing. 

Mary Cecil Hay. 
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ESPITE the absence of some well-known names, 
the great annual Art-exhibition of the season is 
this year exceptionally brilliant. Last year it 
suffered from the effects of the immense efforts 
made by the French artists in preparation for 
the Universal Exhibition of the preceding sea- 
son. The hour of recuperation has arrived, and 
the strength and importance of the works contributed this spring 
leave but little to be desired. We miss from the catalogue, of 
course, such celebrated names as those of Gerome, Meissonier, 
Detaille, De Neuville, Vibert, Berne, Bellecour, and Munkacszy. 
But those among the " arrived " who have contributed have done 
their very best, and the result has been a very Art-festival of no 
common nature. 

For instance, not since the memorable year when Bonnat exhi- 
bited his ' M. Thiers ' has that great artist been so nobly repre- 
sented at the Salon as he is this season. Not that his portrait of 
M. Grevy, which has been so widely talked about, can be con- 
sidered a success. The execution is firm and vigorous, showing 
all M. Bonnat 's usual strength and savoir faire, but as a likeness 
the picture is a failure. M. Grevy 's countenance in real life is dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar charm of expression, the lines of the 
mouth, when in repose, being particularly attractive. But this 
gracious and kindly aspect has vanished beneath the brush of the 
artist, and the President of the Republic wears on canvas a se- 
pulchral and death's-head-like mien, which is wholly foreign to the 
original. But all M. Bonnat's recent shortcomings as a portrait- 
painter are forgiven and forgotten when we turn to his 'Job.' 
This is without contradiction the greatest painting of the year, and 
notwithstanding its unshrinking and rigorous realism, as well as 
the unpleasant nature of the subject, there is no tinge either of 
vulgarity or repulsiveness about it. The much-tried patriarch is 
seated on the ground, a strong white light from above striking on 
his naked limbs and upturned countenance. The figure is wholly 
nude, save for a slight black drapery cast about the loins, and the 
searching daylight reveals with pitiless distinctness the marks of 
age and suffering on the haggard, withered form. But it shows 
clearly too the unutterable pathos of the aged face, turned to- 
wards Heaven with an expression wherein the extreme of suffering 
is blended with the extreme of patient resignation. It is a work 
that is worthy to rank beside the artist's ' Christ.' It is one of the 
great pictures of the nineteenth century. 

Cabanel, too, has done his best, but even his refined and mas- 
terly style shows at a disadvantage after the splendid power of 
Bonnat. Yet his ' Phedre ' is a singularly fine work, well grouped, 
expressive, and carefully painted. The picture is a large one, the 
figures being of life size. It shows the unhappy queen reclining 
on her sleepless couch after a night of feverish unrest. The heavy 
masses of her tawny hair, interwoven with gems, seem to weigh 



down the small, shapely head which she rests on one slender hand, 
while her wild, dark eyes stare forth into vacancy with a vague, un- 
seeing gaze. Her slight yet beautifully-proportioned form shows 
white amid the white, disarranged draperies of her couch. The 
cold light of early morning shines into the chamber, and contends 
with the waning rays of the lamp. Beside the couch sits a female 
slave, sunk in a profound slumber. vEnone, the nurse and con- 
fidante of Phedre, has just penetrated to the chamber of the queen, 
and stands at the foot of the couch, gazing at its occupant with 
an air of tender solicitude. The accessories of the picture are 
very beautiful and characteristic. 

Bastien Lepage has painted one of his beloved peasant-girls 
once more, .but this time he has made her mad, and has called her 
'Jeanne d'Arc' The rough country girl, who stands beneath an 
apple-tree in the most prosaic of farmyards, is undoubtedly insane, 
if one may credit the wild stare of her dilated blue eyes. She is 
supposed to be listening to the mystic voices, and the figures of 
the three saints show dimly outlined behind her. But the intense 
realism of the surroundings jars upon and mars the poetry and even 
the dignity of the vision. It is hard to refrain from smiling, for 
instance, at St. Michael in his glittering golden armour, with his 
legs concealed behind a hencoop, and his head entangled amid the 
branches of an apple-tree. M. Lepage is undoubtedly a great 
painter— one of the greatest of which modern France can boast 
to-day — but there is a very repulsive streak of vulgarity running 
through every phase and development of his noble and undeni- 
able talent. Superb as is the 'Jeanne d'Arc ' in point of execu- 
tion, it looks more like a caricature of the theme than any serious 
representation of a scene in the life of that historic saint and 
martyred heroine. 

The magnificent brio of Carolus Duran's execution was never 
shown to better advantage than in his two contributions of this 
year. One is a full-length portrait of a lady, clad in a rich dark- 
blue satin, relieved with folds and revers of pale-blue. The glis- 
tening folds of that picturesque material were never more perfectly 
represented.- The finely-delineated head and slender figure are 
relieved against a curtain of dark-crimson velvet, and the lady 
rests one shapely and most exquisitely-painted hand upon a dark- 
red table-cover, with a border in dull Oriental hues. The effect 
of colour is extremely rich, and the picture, as a whole, is a mas- 
terpiece. The other portrait embodies one of the daring artist's 
most successful tours deforce. It might be called the ' Red Boy,' 
in competition with the ' Blue Boy ' of bygone days. A child of 
some seven years of age, all in red, stands on a red carpet before a 
red curtain, his small, shy, rather dismal little face and bare legs 
forming the only relief to the prevailing tint. Yet this audacious 
effort has been fully successful. The varied shades of red are 
blended in most harmonious fashion, and the effect, though at first 
startling, is wholly pleasing on prolonged observation. 
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George Becker has a passion for choosing painful or unpleasant 
subjects, a fact which has prevented his very real talent, from win- 
ning that full recognition which it deserves, if not in the world of 
Art-critics, at least in that of Art-purchasers and amateurs. Who 
would like,. for instance, to hang in a drawing-room or private gal- 
lery his finely-executed ' Christian Martyr ' ? Delaroche, in paint- 
ing the same subject, deprived it of all its painful associations, and 
threw around the fair dead form of the martyred girl a tender halo 
of grace, a perfume, as it were, of the heaven to which the gentle 
spirit had ascended. Becker, on the contrary, shows us the scene 
in all its horror. The Christian lady has evidently been surprised 
and slain on her way to bear the sacrament to some dying friend. 
Her corpse, hurled down a long flight of steps, lies stiff and stark, 
the head downward, at the bottom of the flight. Two arrows 
fixed in her left breast show the manner of her death. An aged 
priest is hurrying down the steps, and a band of archers, presuma- 
bly those who did the deed, look stolidly on from above. Very 
nobly painted is this unpleasant picture, with what breadth and 
power of execution, those who recall the ' Rezpha ' of the same 
artist at the Centennial Exhibition can well imagine. M. Becker 
also contributes a very fine portrait of General de Gallifet, wherein 
the truculent qualities of the original are well shown forth. It 
is as vigorously life-like and as uncompromisingly unflattering as 

was his portrait of the Baroness de P , exhibited at the Cercle 

des Mirlitons a few months ago. His portraits are indeed almost 
invariably striking likenesses, perhaps too striking to be always 
satisfactory to the originals. 

The graceful and refined talent of Bouguereau is hardly suited 
to the proper presentment of such subjects as ' The Flagellation 
of Christ.' There is something almost feminine about the princi- 
pal personage, whose white skin, stained with the blood-marks of 
the torture, slight frame and delicate features, contrast with the 
vigorous form of the dark young athlete who is among the chief 
of the tormentors. The head of Christ hardly fills one's idea of 
divine elevation or holy resignation, the expression being a wholly 
human look of anguish. In his other contribution, ' A Young Girl 
resisting the Attacks of Love,' the painter has found a more con- 
genial theme, and has treated it with his usual felicitous charm. 
The nude nymph who laughingly holds off at arm's length a rosy 
audacious Cupid who has swooped down upon her from mid-air, 
full armed and ready for conquest, is exquisite in drawing and 
very lovely in colour. Her warm, brunette colouring contrasts ad- 
mirably with the rosy fairness of the god of Love. 

In his 'Emperor Honorius,' M. Jean Paul Laurens has painted 
for us an emperor of the Roman decadence. The Asiatic boy, 
superb in scarlet robes embroidered with gold, his head bound 
with a jewelled circlet, and his feeble hand weighed down by the 
orb of empire, is a piteous object to contemplate, despite the 
magnificence of his surroundings. The dusky visage, with its 
round, unintellectual eyes and half-open mouth, is eloquent of men- 
tal and physical degradation. Painted with wonderful vigour of 
execution, this remarkable picture is one of the most striking in 
the Salon, and fully sustains the reputation of the great painter of 
' The Death of Marceau.' 

Hector Leroux's works always impress the spectator with the 
idea that the soul of an antique Greek or Roman has somehow 
strayed downward through the centuries, and become incarnate 
in the person of a Frenchman of the nineteenth century. He 
paints the scenes and personages of classical antiquity as though 
he had dwelt among them, lending to his white-robed priestesses 
and classic halls an air of reality as though they had been executed 
by one who had lived among them, and not by an artist who has 
been forced to reconstruct the image of the past before represent- 
ing it. His ' School of Vestals ' is a large and important work, 
replete with the usual poetic grace that invariably distinguishes 
his works. The young girls dedicated to the service of the goddess 
are being instructed in the method of keeping up the sacred fire 
by a priestess, who sheds some precious essence on the flame ; 
the form of this last, robed in white drapery, slightly bordered with 
crimson, is peculiarly graceful in pose and action. The rows of 



white-robed young damsels look on, some listlessly, others with 
an absorbed interest. The scene is the interior of a temple, and 
the varied details of the architecture and the accessories are ren- 
dered with care and accuracy. M. Leroux's other picture has a 
background of pain to the subject, notwithstanding the charm of 
the work itself. In this last picture, a solitary vestal sits asleep 
within the precincts of the temple of the goddess. .She is young 
and very fair, and we note that -the sacred fire that burns in a 
brazier beside her is just sending up its last column of expiring 
smoke. Above the head of the slumberer, a threatening inscripr 
tion on the wall tells of the doom that awaits her when she 
wakens. The colouring of this work, all in cool, pale, neutral 
tints, is very' delicate and lovely. 

To pass from the pure and imaginative work of Hector Leroux 
to that of Gustave Moreau is like turning from gazing on the 
moonlight to look at a display of fireworks. Yet, despite the glit- 
tering meretriciousness of the execution, there are a poetic element 
and a certain strength of handling about the work of the latter 
strange, audacious painter that at once fascinate the eye and dis- 
arm the first rigour of criticism. In his ' Galatea ' he shows us a 
well-painted study of the nude, the figure of the nymph being ex- 
ceptionally lovely. She reclines in the shadow of a marine grotto ; 
from out the gloom the giant Polyphemus bends his monstrous 
head towards her, as if to contemplate her beauty. Around her 
feet spring and twine strange marine plants, that glisten as though 
formed of beads or jewels. His other contribution, the ' Helen at 
the Siege of Troy,' is full of a vague poesy of conception. There 
is a lull in the hostilities, and the fair wife of Menelaus stands 
upon the ramparts and looks abroad with an indescribable ex- 
pression of sadness in her dilated blue eyes. Her robes of golden 
gauze, her lengths of golden hair, shimmer faintly in the waning 
light of evening. In the foreground, at the foot of the wall, there 
lie piled, in the dread confusion of death in battle, the corpses of 
slain nobles and princes, young and stately in their rich armour, 
though with youth and pride stricken to the dust by the sword of 
the foeman. And above, on the ramparts, the cause of all this 
slaughter gazes afar with the shadow of remorse resting on her 
fair features and dimming the azure of her eyes. 

The rooms allotted to the foreign exhibitors were, of course, 
specially interesting to me as an American, and I am happy to be 
able to say that our artists fully hold their own in the midst of 
their brilliant surroundings. All the American paintings where- 
of I spoke in my article in the May number of the Art Journal 
have been accepted, Mr. Bridgman's ' Habitation at Biskra ' show- 
ing exceptionally prominent. Mr. C. E. Dubois's ' Quay at Venice ' 
is also very admirably painted, and has met with universal com- 
mendation. Mr. Mosler's ' Buying the Wedding-Gown,' a scene 
of Breton peasant-life, and his ' Fileuse,' a Breton peasant-girl 
engaged in spinning, are very forcibly and nobly painted, and fully 
sustain the reputation of the one American artist whose works 
have ever found admittance at the Luxembourg. Mr. Healy's 
' Portrait of Miss Emma Thursby ' has already been described by 
me in the pages of the Art Journal. It is, however, to be re- 
gretted that Mr. John Sargent should have exhibited this year a 
work so unworthy of his growing reputation as his ' Portrait of a 
Lady ' — a red-haired, red-faced damsel in black, standing in the 
midst of a field that shows like a Brobdingnagian dish of green 
peas. His ' Fumee d'Ambregris,' an Oriental woman in white 
drapery, inhaling the odour of perfumes burning in a brazier be- 
fore her, is much more successful. Mr. Henry Bacon's ' Flirtation 
behind the Wheel-house ' is one of the weakest pictures in the ex- 
hibition, and is far inferior to some of his contributions of former 
years. The sea is of an impossibly pale shade of blue, the lady 
and her cavalier have faces of a decidedly vulgar type, and the 
execution of the whole is thin and sloppy. Moreover, the reflec- 
tion ,of the two figures in the wet planks of the deck is a physical 
impossibility, as no plank, however wet, has the reflecting proper- 
ties of a mirror. Mr. Bispham's group of cattle is remarkably well 
painted, and forms a worthy pendant to his fine ' Lion ' of last 

year. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



